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to be content with such news as was bruited about, told in
sermons, or printed in pamphlets. The government did its
best to suppress all discussion of public events, but in times of
popular excitement, as during the later stages of the Spanish
match, proclamations forbidding licentious speech in matters
of state proved ineffectual. To acquaint Englishmen with
foreign affairs during the Thirty Years War was the motive
which inspired the publishers of 'corantos', whose first numbers
described the troubles of Frederick of the Palatinate. A dozen
or more issues of the Swedish Intelligencer, and its continuations,
appeared from 1632 to 1639, and enabled English protestants
to learn from time to time how their co-religionists were faring
in Germany during a critical period of the Thirty Years War.
So far as domestic history was concerned, no newsbook or
periodical appeared until the meeting of the Long Parliament;
thenceforward there were scores of short-lived newsbooks pub-
lished until Cromwell confined the press to two official publica-
tions, each issued once a week.
These forerunners of the modern newspaper exhibited in an
immature form most of the characteristics of their descendants;
there were reports of news (usually based on letters), leading
articles, advertisements, and sometimes illustrations (generally
woodcuts of individuals). At the beginning of the civil war,
partisanship ran high and both the parliamentary and the
royalist newsbooks gave highly exaggerated accounts of vic-
tories, real or imaginary, won by their respective armies* The
royalist journals improved little, but some, at least, of their
rivals became more trustworthy, until the official Mercurius
Politicus printed reliable reports of battles and other events of
public interest. A large proportion of its pages, however, was
still confined to foreign news.
In addition to the types of literature already discussed, there
was plenty of light reading matter available for all classes. At
first much of this fiction was derived from abroad, more often
by direct translation than by imitation. Anthony Munday,
during the late Elizabethan and the Jacobean periods, started
what has been well called *a factory for the translation of
chivalresque romances of foreign origin9.1 He was strangely
* Henry Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry (1920), p. 249. This
quotation, together with a full treatment of the writings here discussed briefly, can
be found in Wright, op, cit